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The Radio in Relation to Child Welfare 
An Inquiry by the I.U.C.W. 


Some time ago, the Secretary General of the International 
Union for Child Welfare, Dr. Georges Thélin, published an 
article on “ The Radio in Relation to Child Welfare ” in the 
Bulletin of the International Broadcasting Union! which con- 
cluded with a certain number of questions that were later 
communicated to various child welfare bodies and to several 
broadcasting corporations. Eleven of the former group and 
twenty-six of the latter sent replies from which we will 
endeavour to extract the broad outlines. 

Cordial thanks are due to all those individuals and 
institutions who went to considerable trouble to acquaint us 
with their views ?. 

Few of the replies come to grips with the actual problem 
of international broadcasts, i.e. those intended for a listening 
public in different countries. The majority confine them- 
selves to viewing the problem from the angle of international 
relief or exchanges of information on various aspects of child 
welfare. 


National Broadcasts 


Broadcasts Intended for the General Public 


Many of the replies emphasise the fact that radio broad- 
casts on child welfare problems are capable of exercising a 
wide influence, provided they are adapted to the public to 
which they are addressed. It might even be worth while 
to devote several broadcasts to a single subject, varying the 
form according to the circle of listeners it is sought to interest. 
The most important group whose attention should be gained 
is, of course, the parents. Starting from this point of view, 
one of those taking part in the inquiry remarks that broad- 
casts intended for the general public should be directed 
towards parents of average education, whereas another 
1 Cf. Monthly Bulletin, No. 260, September 1947. 

2 The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. entrusted the analysis of these 
replies to M. Raymond Wilhem, Doctor of Laws, Geneva, who drafted 
the present article. 
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considers that the main purpose of the radio in this respect 
should be to confront citizens and their parliamentary 
representatives with their social duty towards children in 
distress. 

All, however, are unanimously of the opinion that these 
broadcasts should avoid a dry or theoretical presentation. 
They should be short and, above all, “live”. Although 
people in the main look upon the wireless chiefly as a source 
of recreation, they are willing to be informed on all aspects of 
life provided that the broadcasts are topical, agreeably 
presented and true to life. The most certain method of 
success is perhaps the dramatic form, the radio play, but other 
lively means may be used, such as dialogue, debate, discussion 
between groups of children, reportage, the interview, the 
sketch, the musical or literary broadcast, etc. A number 
of correspondents thought that broadcasts would be more 
attractive if the parents, children and educators were invited 
to take part in them. Discussions would be more animated 
and closer to reality than a dialogue between studio speakers. 
Listeners might also be asked to send in their opinion in 
writing on a topic they have heard discussed on the air. 

However, this type of broadcast, every one of which 
implies the co-operation of several persons, does not by any 
means exclude the talk or more formal lecture. This method 
is appropriate, in particular, for subjects which cannot be 
explained with the necessary clarity by any other means. 
Such talks would be given as a rule by experts — doctors, 
scientists, jurists; more advanced in character, they will 
help to supplement the broadcasts of the former category. 


Series of talks or lectures which keep the thread of 
interest alive from one broadcast to the next and deal 
thoroughly with all aspects of a question are highly to be 
recommended. But here again care should be taken to 
avoid an abstract or dogmatic form of presentation and to 
support the argument by illustrations taken from real life: 
It would, however, be a waste of time to lay down rigid rules 
as to the form of a broadcast; each type has its own 
advantages and the particular choice must take many factors 
into consideration : the subject under discussion, the aim in 
view, the listening circle for whom it is intended, etc. On 
the other hand, the judicious choice of the speaker — apart 
from broadcasts made by experts — will contribute greatly 
to the success of a talk. 

It is obviously not possible to draw a strict line of 
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demarcation between broadcasts intended to reach the general 
public and those aiming at a definite and immediate result. 
In fact, it will be readily conceded that some broadcasts fulfil 
both these purposes. 


Many of our correspondents included among the subjects 
capable of interesting the general public those relating to 
maternity and infant welfare, infant care, etc. We are of 
opinion, however, that these would more suitably find their 
place among subjects likely to be of practical use only for 
definite categories of listeners. 

On the other hand, practically all the participants in 
the present inquiry are in agreement that if the public 
at large is to be interested, it is of paramount importance 
to tell them about concrete achievements. Numerous 
correspondents assert that the subjects which arouse the 
greatest interest and stir general sympathy are reportages on 
the work of agencies which have as their aim and object 
relief of children in distress, the activities of institutions such 
as vocational and child guidance clinics, school medical and 
social services, etc. Advantage might be taken of such 
broadcasts to give the address of various agencies to which 
the public, and in particular parents, could eventually refer 
their problems. Another type of talk capable of gaining the 
ear of the general public is that connected with the dif- 
ficulties and conflicts between children and their parents or 
teachers, the manifold psychological problems that beset 
children and young people, the education of parents, certain 
social problems such as uncontrollable children, juvenile 
delinquency, the desirability, or rather necessity, of child 
welfare in the interests of society, whether on the national 
level or from the merely human angle, etc. One correspon- 
dent urges that a clear idea should be given of the tragic 
situation of children the world over by the broadcast of 
objective reportage. 

Some replies favour special broadcasts for the education 


not so much of children as of their parents — school for 
parents — and suggest that items from the Children’s Hour 


should be selected to initiate them into the art of how to 
win the attention of the child. Many parents will find 
comfort in the knowledge that the difficulties they encounter 
in bringing up their offspring are common to many of them. 
Another suggestion is to encourage young people to take an 
interest in children, since they are the parents-to-be of the 
next generation. 
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“One correspondent remarks that listeners will be much 
more amenable to accepting a precept, whatever it may be, 
and will often do so automatically, if it is put forward by a 
well-known individual whose competence in the matter is 
unquestioned. 


Broadcasts Aiming at Practical Results 


What has been already said with regard to the form of a 
broadcast for general consumption may be equally well 
applied to those aiming at a practical result. 


This category will comprise talks relative to child 
welfare in the narrower sense of the term, that is to say, care 
of the child from conception to adolescence. A number of 
correspondents consider that these broadcasts should be 
worked out in conjunction with young mothers, heads of 
infant welfare centres, doctors and psychologists. They 
could be amplified by talks on medical subjects given by 
specialists for the benefit chiefly of mothers. They would 
cover all the aspects of the prevention and control of the 
illnesses to which children and young mothers are commonly 
liable, the physical and mental prophylaxy of children, advice 
in case of illness, etc. It has been pointed out that broadcasts 
of this kind will be much more effective if t!:ey are presented 
in the form of medical consultations on the more usual types 
of illnesses and if they are given with the participation of the 
mother and the child. Such consultations (which, it may be 
noted in passing, can also cover the care of healthy children) 
should keep to practical issues and avoid anything theoretical. 


To complete these broadcasts, talks might be given on the 
legal and social aspects of maternity and infant welfare. In 
certain countries the social welfare authorities are responsible 
for all broadcasts given on these themes. 

The majority of our informants recommend that, 
parallel with broadcasts of a medical nature, talks should 
be given on the upbringing of the child from the earliest age 
right through adolescence and that time on the air should also 
allow for discussion of the religious and psychological problems 
which arise for children and parents. It appears from 
several of the replies that some people would give prepon- 
derance to this category of talks over any others concerning 
children. 

Proposals are made for special broadcasts dealing with 
the difficulties in regard to mentally or physically handicapped 
children. As the child thrives best in the good family 
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environment, some broadcasts directed to the parents will 
examine how to eliminate the various material and moral 
causes which create strains in the family adversely affecting 
the child’s growth. Naturally such talks will frequently 
touch on religious, ethical and social problems. 


The effectiveness of such talks organised for the parents’ 
benefit would be considerably enhanced if a concerted radio 
campaign were launched within the framework of the general 
scheme, so to speak a crusade, in which the cult of the 
physical, moral and intellectual wellbeing of the child and 
the necessity of adequate measures would be brought home 
to the entire listening public. 

Another series of specialised talks would try to reach the 
educators, the supervisors of children’s homes and institutions, 
the leaders of youth movements, etc., on the legal, educational, 
moral and other aspects of child welfare. 


Mention should be made here of broadcasts for children 
other than those given over the school radio on educational 
subjects. The same principles will apply to these as to broad- 
casts aimed at the general public. A few guiding principles 
should, however, be kept in mind : they should be adapted 
to the age of the children for whom they are intended and 
should seek, above all, to create a visual image ; they should 
be given regularly on the same day and at the same hour. 
If they are to achieve what they set out to do, viz. contribute 
towards the harmonious development of the character of 
their young listeners, they should be less priggish and more 
attractive than they have been hitherto. Finally, it would 
stimulate interest if groups of young people were invited to 
co-operate actively in the broadcasts, as is the practice in 
certain countries. One dissenting voice among our corres- 
pondents questions the advisability of this proceeding, as the 
children are apt to imitate adults bringing out their more 
regrettable failings, and also remarks that such broadcasts 
appeal more to sentimental grown-ups than to the children 
themselves. : 

The range of subjects can be extremely varied. Leading 
place should be given to short informal talks which tend to 
widen the educational or general knowledge horizon of the 
child, also advice on health matters, if possible in connection 
with current events. A note introduced by one correspondent 
is that these talks should seek to develop the altruistic 
sentiments of the child. Then comes the inexhaustible scope 
of recreational broadcasts, ranging from stories and games 
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for small children to talks on popular science for children of 
high school age. But whatever the subject or character 
of the discussion, the speaker should endeavour to draw a 
moral or educational lesson from it. More advanced talks 
are foreseen for young people (Students’ Hour), which could 
take as their theme intellectual problems of every kind, 
with some discussion of ethical problems. One suggestion 
is for discussions of special import for youngsters reaching 
the age of puberty. 

In addition to these broadcasts, which it will be seen 
belong to the field of education as much as to child welfare 
proper, will be those given over the school radio ; the latter 
by their essentially educational purpose contribute their 
share in forming a healthier and happier younger generation. 
It might be mentioned, in parenthesis, that in certain 
countries the school broadcasts are the only source of educa- 
tion available to children living in remote rural areas. 1! 


Broadcasts on Behalf of Special Actions (Relief, etc.) 


All those lending themselves to this inquiry are agreed 
that radio broadcasts with a view to specified actions, 
generally termed “appeals ”, require a different technique 
from that envisaged hitherto. They must be vivid, brief 
(a sentence, a slogan or a song is enough), and they must be 
repeated at peak listening hours in order to impress on the 
minds of listeners the purpose of the action in question. 
Experience seems to indicate that, handled in this way, the 
broadcasts are more effective than longer talks at less frequent 
intervals. A suggestion is made that such appeals should be 
inserted in programmes which are already assured of a large 
audience, for instance, in recreational programmes. Another 
recommendation is to the effect that publicity methods 
similar to those employed in the commercial world should 
be adopted, in conjunction with short talks on the aims of 
the campaign. Appeals of this kind should be presented by 
speakers who are past masters in their profession. 

Several correspondents are moreover of the opinion that 
to obtain results definite cases should be taken and the kind 
of aid required specified. The listener wants to know for 
whom his assistance is invoked and where it is going. In 
formulating the appeal the speaker should therefore submit a 
plan of action and give the relevant information so that the 





1 See note entitled “ Kindergarten of the Air ”, p. 37. 
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public can co-operate effectively. He must be able to inspire 
confidence in the success of the campaign, and keep interest 
alive by following its development and giving progress reports 
on the results obtained, 

As to the types of broadcast most appropriate for such a 
campaign, they will include radio montage, the sketch, the 
interview and reportage. The appeal might be combined 
with the reportage, as is done in the series emanating 
from the studios of Radio-Suisse entitled La Chaine du 
Bonheur, whose success has been phenomenal; from time 
to time they put on a special programme on behalf of children. 
In the opinion of the proposers, this method could be exploited 
to great advantage, provided it is co-ordinated with the 
activities of organisations concerned with child welfare. 
Description of actual cases to back up the appeals is more 
calculated to capture the listener’s imagination than the 
elaboration of fictitious scenes. Consequently broadcasts 
will be much more telling if some of the children on whose 
behalf the appeal is made are brought before the microphone, 
so long as this is done with skill and tact. The role of the 
child should be limited to stating some of the facts of his 
experience, and he should be allowed to speak in his usual 
style, so as not to check his spontaneity, while the appeal for 
funds proper could be made by a child of the “~ donor ” 
country, or by an adult commentator. As a rule it will be 
advisable to let the facts speak for themselves and to add 
as little as possible in the way of comment. Finally, care 
should be taken not to give a handle to the criticism that the 
children called to the “ mike ” are being exploited to wring 
the withers of the listeners, otherwise the effect on the latter 
will be deplorable. 

Another proposal is to launch the appeal within the 
framework of a widespread campaign, elaborated, realised 
and interpreted entirely by the young people themselves. 


Suggestions for New Broadcasts 


Many of our correspondents hold the view that the 
children themselves should be consulted to find out what they 
think of programmes designed for their benefit and whether 
they really fulfil their purpose in interesting them. They 
suggest also that a parallel investigation should be conducted 
among teachers, youth movement leaders, ecclesiastics, 
doctors and others, to elicit their opinion on the subject of 
talks likely to be attractive to young people. New broad- 
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casts would take into consideration the light thrown on this 
subject as a result of such an investigation. 

It should be added that proposals are also made for co- 
operation between broadcasting stations and child welfare and 
similar bodies in the working out of programmes. One corres- 
pondent remarks that new broadcasts are superfluous ; what is 
wanted is to develop those that already exist. Elsewhere the 
view is put forward that broadcasts on behalf of children should 
not be given regularly but inserted from time to time in the 
usual radio programmes. 


Among the subjects which could be considered for new 
broadcasts are talks inspired by the works of famous writers 
(e.g. Dickens), dealing with the welfare of children in past 
times, leading up to the evolution in this field at the present 
day and indicating what still remains to be done; talks on 
current questions concerning maternity and infant welfare ; 
present-day legislation and the results obtained; adoption 
of orphans; the situation of children who are the victims of 
the poverty of their home environment or of the disruption 
of the family ; the wide disparity between allocations for the 
defence budget of any country and the sums attributed to 
child welfare, etc. 

One international organisation submits an entire pro- 
gramme of new broadcasts designed to stimulate the relief © 
given to children living in bad conditions. To mention but 
a few: 


the broadcasving of fnuiaten or literary works which have 
been inspired by children or composed for them ; 

radio concerts by the best children’s choirs, at the end 
of which listeners would be invited to send a donation to the 
organisation concerned of a sum representing the price of a 
concert ticket ; 

organisation of an “ International Fast-Day ”, the pro- 
ceeds of which should benefit children ; 

institution of a number of prize competitions, for instance, 
for the best story concerning children, or the best suggestion 
for a broadcast, the best way of helping children by means of 
the radio, etc. ; 

the organisation of listener-chosen concerts, the proposers 
of the selected items paying a fee for the privilege, or of studio 
concerts, the audience paying for their seats; 

on the occasion of wireless exhibitions, various services 
to be organised such as private greetings over the air, 
autographs and photographs of radio stars, and children’s 
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games — needless to say, each of these privileges only to be 
exercised on payment of a fee. 

The keynote of other suggestions is that a deeper moral 
or religious basis should be given to broadcasting ; increased 
number of talks to parents on psychological and educational 
problems ; more musical broadcasts of an educational char- 
acter; more games and competitions, which are always 
an excellent means of winning children’s interest. One view 
is that brief notices on child welfare matters might be 
inserted in publicity programmes with good effect. Another 
urges that UNac’s suggestion of giving up “ one day’s pay ” 
could well be revived, provided that it is backed up by 
suitable broadcasts. 

Finally, a number of correspondents would like to see a 
properly organised radio campaign (“ Days ” or “ Weeks ”) 
for the purpose either of impressing on the public the necessity 
for child welfare, or of explaining the problems in broad 
outline with a view to enlisting the help of each individual 
in their solution. Such campaigns should be intensive 
and should make the utmost use of all the resources so 
plentifully available in broadcasting, and care should be 
taken to co-ordinate all efforts. Naturally, in such campaigns 
the co-operation of the Churches, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and the Ministry of Education will be solicited, as well as 
other appropriate bodies ; the good-will of the press and of the 
cinema as a whole will be ensured, and arrangements made for 
a wide dissemination of various other means of publicity such 
as leaflets, posters, exhibition sets for factories, shops, 
stations, restaurants, canteens, etc. This kind of campaign, 
which could be conducted both on the national and on the 
international level, would be particularly beneficial in 
countries ravaged by the war; carried out systematically 
in all countries, they could not but create a vast movement of 
solidarity on behalf of children in need. The method would 
lend itself equally well for specific relief actions. 


International Broadcasts 


Those participating in the inquiry interpreted variously 
the idea of “international broadcasts”. Some included 
under this head broadcasts made in the home country, the 
aim of which is to co-operate in humanitarian actions of 
international scope, or to try to interest the home listener 
in what is being done for children in the war-ravaged coun- 
tries. Clearly, such broadcasts are in no way different from 
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the usual type, any more than the international Chaine 
du Bonheur, emanating from Radio-Suisse, differs from 
the national version. : 

The same remark would apply not only to the suggestion 
that in all States listeners should be informed of the progress 
made in other countries in the field of child welfare, but also 
to the proposal that short news items emanating from the 
General Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. should be broadcast 
setting forth the results achieved in various countries. 

One correspondent proposes that a forum should be 
created which would allow competent individuals to explain 
how a problem affecting children is handled in a given 
country ; this statement or interview could well be followed 
by a discussion. 

The international broadcast properly speaking, i.e. 
intended to reach listeners in several countries, is tackled 
by a number of correspondents, but immediately they come 
up against the difficulties of the diversity of tongues and 
“listening habits”. Hence one correspondent concludes 
that apart from musical programmes, the realisation of 
international broadcasts capable of meeting with universal 
interest is virtually impossible. His advice is therefore that 
organisations wishing to undertake international broadcasts 
should content themselves with collecting the necessary 
documentation and sending it to the national broadcasting 
corporations, leaving to them the care of putting it over in 
the form most likely to interest their particular body of 
listeners. 

Others, aware of the difficulties, attempt to find a 
practical solution.: One recalls that broadcasts in various 
languages have already been made with success in campaigns 
on behalf of children, the method being that each sentence 
spoken by the child at the microphone is translated by an 
interpreter. This is far more effective than a formal transla- 
tion made at the end by the radio-speaker. 


Another suggestion concerns the adoption of a minimum 
programme based on the Declaration of Geneva, in co-opera- 
tion with the national broadcasting corporations, and the 
national child welfare societies, and in liaison with the [.U.C.W. 

One informant, fully conscious of the difficulties of 
international broadcasts for children, recommends musical 
programmes or talks on very simple subjects; these talks 
would be given in several languages and the children invited 
to correspond with each other on the subject treated. The 
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author of this scheme appears to favour a regular exchange 
of children’s programmes between the various radio stations 
— a suggestion which has been repeated by several 
correspondents. 

A particularly competent authority among our corres- 
pondents states that after having studied all the problems 
raised by international broadcasts, he is driven to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to create an “international 
radio clearing centre ”. The director of a broadcasting station 
adds that no advance can be made on an international level 
so long as there is no machinery for ensuring co-ordination 
between the various broadcasting stations. According to 
another authority, educational broadcasts lend themselves 
particularly well to an exchange of programmes. 

Two further suggestions for the promotion of child 
welfare on an international level are that international 
centres should be created for the supplementary training of 
those specialising in this type of broadcast, and that a 
specialised person should be attached to every national 
radio station whose function would be to supervise the 
unification and exchange of programmes. 

Among other questions of international interest put 
forward we might mention : the abolition of war and social 
injustice, the unfortunate lot of far too many children in 
many parts of the world (with broadcasts of typical folklore), 
the development among children of a feeling of brotherhood 
with young people in other parts of the world, encouragement 
of travel (regarded as essential for a better understanding 
among the peoples of the world), arranging for children to 
stay in children’s holiday camps abroad, etc. 


Miscellaneous Remarks 


From the information available it would appear that in 
some countries co-operation between the broadcasting cor- 
porations and child welfare bodies is practically non-existent, 
and even a talk on relief to children has never figured on the 
programme. It is desirable that such co-operation should be 
established, on the one hand, by prompting the child welfare 
organisations to play a more active part, and on the other 
hand, by persuading broadcasting authorities of the import- 
ance of this question. A number of directors of broadcasting 
stations observe that they often broadcast children’s pro- 
grammes, but that they have never received material which 
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would enable them to organise talks of a humanitarian 
nature. One director remarks that whatever his station 
has put out on behalf of children has been done entirely on 
the initiative of the programme organisers. There is no 
doubt that these directors would be very receptive to any 
communiqués touching child welfare that interested organisa- 
tions cared to send them, and would even consider putting on 
special broadcasts on the subject. They think therefore that 
the organisations concerned in child welfare should initiate 
a closer and more frequent liaison with radio stations in order 
to make their work known. Amongst other things they would 
welcome an invitation for their representatives to participate 
in preliminary meetings when special actions in favour of 
children are being planned, so that they can judge of the 
possibilities of giving them radio support. A _ contrary 
opinion is expressed by one correspondent, who believes. that 
the help of radio should be invoked only at long intervals, 
for fear of outwearing the interest of listeners with too many 
broadcasts on this matter. 


From another angle the leaders of certain organisations 
concerned with young -people opine that in countries where 
there is as yet no contact between radio and child welfare, 
public opinion should be educated with the co-operation of 
the leading national humanitarian organisations, and when 
that opinion is strong enough steps should be taken to con- 
vince the national broadcasting corporations of the importance 
of joint action. 

There is no doubt that the desire for co-operation is 
reciprocal, at any rate in certain cases. 


In the view of several correspondents, the fundamental 
factor is not the broadcasting of special programmes for 
children, but rather to raise the level of the general run of 
broadcasts. The case is not infrequent where a talk of a 
definite moral and educational value intended for family 
listening 1s followed by a number which is distinctly 
unsuitable for young ears. A priority task should therefore 
be to set up, with the participation of mothers of families, 
who are often born educators, some control of broadcasts so 
as to eliminate what may be harmful for children. This 
done, attention could be turned to the broadcasting of special 
programmes for the purpose of acquainting listeners with 
child welfare problems. We might relate to this reply that 
of another correspondent who states that regulations have 
been promulgated in his country prohibiting broadcasts 
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likely to be injurious to children and, conversely, encouraging 
those which promote their spiritual development. 

The opinion has even been expressed that it is by no 
means essential for the promotion of child welfare to have 
recourse to special broadcasts, but that an examination of 
the problems could well find their place in existing pro- 
grammes (Women’s Hour, etc.). Scrupulous care should 
be taken to present the different points of view with absolute 
impartiality. 

In conclusion, it is apparent from the replies received 
that several of those taking part in the inquiry have confused 
the activity of the I.U.C.W. with what the United Nations 
is doing in the cause of child welfare. One of our corres- 
pondents therefore submits the opinion that when an action 
is being undertaken through the medium of the radio, the 
aim should be clearly stated, the name of the organisation 
initiating it given, and it should be unmistakably differen- 
tiated from any similar campaign being promoted by another 
organisation at the same time. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS : 


From 31 March 1949, the new address of the 
Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. will be : 


16, Rue du Mont-Blanc, GENEVA (Switzerland) 
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The International Labour Organisation 
and the Protection of Children 
and Young Workers 


By Mildred FarrRcHILp 


Chief of the Women and Young Workers Section, I.L.O., 
Geneva 


Two developments in the 3lst Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1948 marked significant steps 
forward in the building up of an international code for the 
protection of young workers. The first of these was the 
revision of the Convention adopted at the first Conference in 
1919 for regulating the Night Work of Young Persons 
employed in industry. The second was the preliminary 
discussion of a set of standards to be incorporated into a 
Recommendation on Vocational Guidance services, the final 
text of which, it is anticipated, will be adopted at the Session 
of June 1949. The two questions indicate some of the 
progress that has been made during the course of nearly 
thirty years in the social legislation and services being 
provided to protect the health and welfare of children and 
young workers. The revised Convention lifts the standards 
for national regulations of night work as compared with those 
adopted at the initial Session of the International Labour 
Conference. The proposed Recommendation concerning voca- 
tional guidance marks the rise of widespread interest in a 
type of public service to youth that hardly existed thirty 
years ago. Both instruments reveal the growing recognition 
by modern nations of the needs and rights of the child and 
youth in industrial society. 


Night Work 
The Night Work of Young Persons in Industry Conven- 


tion had been under review for several years. In 1945, in the 
Resolution on the Protection of Children and Young Workers, 
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the Conference proposed that young persons under 16 years of 
age, at least, should be assured a twelve-hour rest period at 
night ; it recommended that the numerous exceptions to the 
night work regulation provided for under the existing Conven- 
tion should be curtailed and so far as possible abolished. In 
another Resolution it asked for revision of the existing 
Convention. The following year, the Conference adopted, 
for the first time, a Convention concerning the regulation of 
night work of young persons. in non-industrial occupations 
in which the standards proposed in 1945 were accepted. 
In 1947, finally, the Government of the United Kingdom 
formally proposed a revision of the earlier Convention 
aiming at greater flexibility in its provisions, particularly 
in view of the development of the shift system. 

The revisions adopted had two ends in view : to lift 
the standards of protection, in the first place, and to make 
full provision for vocational education or apprenticeship and 
employment opportunities for young persons of 16 to 18 years 
of age, while allowing greater flexibility in the arrangements 
under adequate safeguards. The period of night rest for all 
young persons under 18 years of age was raised from 11 to 
12 hours and the interval during which no child under 16 years 
of age might be employed was raised from 7 to 8 hours, ie. 
from 10 o’clock in the evening to 6 o’clock in the morning. 
The barred interval for young persons 16 years of age and 
over was made more flexible ; it may be set by the competent 
authority for any area, industry, or branch of industry to 
cover a 7-hour interval falling somewhere between 10 p.m. 
and 7 a.m., subject to prior consultation with representatives 
of the appropriate employers’ and workers’ organisations 
before a period beginning after 11 p.m. is arranged. 
Exceptions to the regulation, other than those arising from 
force majeure or serious emergency affecting the public 
interest, may be allowed by the competent authority for 
purposes of vocational training and apprenticeship of young 
persons 16 years of age and over, particularly in any 
occupation requiring continuous work, after consultation with 
the appropriate employers’ and workers’ organisations ?. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Recommendation on. Vocational Guidance as pro- 
visionally framed calls for the development of free guidance 
services available to all, under direction of public authority 


“1 Cf. L.L.O. Official Bulletin, 31 August 1948, Vol. XXXI, No. 1. 
3 
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and in co-operation with public and private associations and 
individuals (including parents) concerned with the question. 
The principles and methods of guidance to be encouraged are 
outlined, including preliminary guidance in the schools and 
special attention to young persons who are about to leave 
or who have left school. Various methods are recommended, 
including personal interview, use of school records, medical 
examination, psychological testing, as appropriate and as 
desired, and the utilisation of occupational and industrial 
information. Co-ordination in administration between educa- 
tional and employment service authorities is recommended, 
and special attention to particular categories of young persons 
is proposed, including the handicapped, those with personality 
disorders, and young persons in rural areas. Attention is 
drawn to the need for preparing qualified personnel and for 
research and public information as to guidance techniques 
and developments. 

An interesting development in the drafting of this 
Recommendation is the co-operation that has been established 
between the International Labour Organisation and UNEsco 
on a subject of mutual interest. It is hoped that once the 
standards for the services have been established the two 
international bodies will co-operate in promoting the develop- 
ment of appropriate programmes in different countries. 

Final discussion of the proposed Recommendation will 
take place, as stated above, in June 1949 at the 32nd Session 
of the International Labour Conference in Geneva!. 


Coal Mines and Inland Waterways 


During recent years the attention of the International 
Labour Organisation has been devoted not only to problems 
of general interest to all peoples, but increasingly to problems 
in “particular industries or in special regions or countries. 
Three questions of this nature are being studied currently 
as regards young workers. The first concerns the protection 
of young workers employed underground in coal mines ; the 
second those employed on inland waterways, including the 
education and vocational training of the children of boatmen 
domiciled on board ; the third turns public attention anew to 
the conditions of life and labour for children and young 
workers in agriculture. 





1 Cf. Vocational Guidance, Report IV (1), International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1948, and Report LX (2) (to be published) in prepara- 
tion for the 32nd Session of the International Labour Conference, 
1949 
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The first two questions will be discussed at the coming 
sessions of the Coal Mines Committee and the Inland Trans- 
port Industrial Committee, meeting in the spring of 1949 in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania (U.S.A.), and in Brussels, respective- 
ly. They have been the subject of careful review by the Office 
and it has become apparent that while a considerable body 
of protective standards has been drawn up under inter- 
national regulations and by national legislation, an additional 
effort will have to be made by the nations concerned if young 
people are to be given the protection they need to ensure 
normal health and development. 

As regards work underground in coal mines, it seems 
apparent that a measure of flexibility is needed if inter- 
national standards applicable to all countries are to be 
established. Where provisions are made for supervised 
apprenticeship, for health care and for adequate and thorough 
inspection services (as in the United Kingdom or Belgium, for 
example), young persons tend to be employed at younger 
ages and may, perhaps, safely be allowed to do so than in 
countries and areas where such provisions are less highly 
developed or where educational facilities are mainly to be had 
in schools, as in the United States and Canada,! rather than 
under apprenticeship programmes. 

When it comes to Inland Waterways, both international 
standards and national regulations have failed to provide 
systematic protection to young workers. Public attention 
must therefore be drawn to the needs of these young people. 
Especially, the educational opportunity for the children of 
boatmen whose families are domiciled on board and who are 
deprived of normal opportunities for consistent schooling 
needs attention and even experimentation. Interesting 
programmes are being developed in certain countries of 
Europe, notably in the Netherlands, and less extensively in 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, but such experiments need 
to be made on a larger scale to achieve the desired ends.? 

Since both these questions will be discussed at tripartite 
industrial committees where the representatives of govern- 
ments, employers and workers most concerned with the subject 
will study the question of proper provisions for their young 
people, one may hope for practical and satisfactory conclu- 
sions. 


1 Cf. The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground 
in Coal Mines, Report for the Coal Mines Committee, 3rd Session, 
1949, I.L.0., Geneva, 1948. 

2 Report in press. 
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Agriculture 


Finally, the problems of children in agriculture will be 
among the topics under discussion at the ‘Fourth negonn 
Conference of American States Members of the I.L.0. 
April-May, 1949, in Montevideo. This category of childreri 
has been the subject of I.L.O. study on various occasions and 
long before the present. Anew and overall approach to 
the question is now being made by the American Regional 
Conference, which it is hoped may lead to systematic and 
continuous programmes for improving the life and conditions 
of work for children and young people in occupations too long 
neglected in even economically advanced nations.1 


Other Studies 


In line with action taken by the International Labour 
Conference and related bodies, certain investigations and 
studies must always be carried on by the Office. Among 
those of interest to persons concerned with the welfare of 
children and youth are the measures being taken in various 
countries concerning the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and the rehabilitation of young victims of 
the war. In conjunction with the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Office is undertaking studies on these subjects 
which fall within its especial field of competence. The object 
of these studies is to ascertain the development in various 
countries of medical examination to attest to fitness for 
employment, the use of vocational guidance services and the 
means of rehabilitation being provided for youth. Both 
studies are not only important for the I.L.0., but they reflect 
the effort to co-ordinate the work of the international organisa- 
tions in gathering information and focusing attention on 
specific problems with a view to assisting Governments to 
find solutions. 

Among the problems of children and young workers to 
which the I.L.O. may be expected to give increasing attention 
in the near future is the development of protection for young 
workers in the industrially less advanced countries. Regional 
Conferences held in late 1947 in New Delhi and Istanbul of 
Member nations of the I.L.O. adopted resolutions which drew 
attention to the prevalence of child labour in many of these 
areas and to the need for extensive development in protective 
regulations and services in the Asian and Middle Eastern 


1 Report in press. 
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countries. A series of technical meetings to discuss problems 
of labour inspection, social security and welfare services for 
workers in industry and agriculture is being carried on in 
Asian countries during the current year to provide a basis for 
a new attack upon these problems at the coming Asian 
Regional Conference to be held probably in early 1950. 

Advisory missions are being sent by the International 
Labour Office upon the invitation of governments to countries 
of the Middle East, notably to Iran and Turkey. High on 
the list of services to be offered to these countries, as to others, 
in the near future under the direction of the I.L.O. will be 
technical advice and assistance in extending and establishing 
the facilities of vocational education and apprenticeship and 
in co-ordinating them. While these services will be organised 
to meet manpower needs of newly-industrialised nations or 
of nations engaged in reconstruction, they will at the same 
time offer new opportunities and protection to young people 
heretofore too easily subject to exploitation. Such pro- 
grammes must depend of course upon the development of 
economic resources and,. to be fully effective, they must be 
accompanied by more intensive growth of educational and 
related social welfare programmes. 

Detailed co-ordination of the activities and programmes 
of the various international organisations to bring aid along 
these lines, particularly to the peoples of the economically less 
advanced areas, has yet to be worked out, but a start has 
already been made. The impetus given by the pooling of 
resources and the application of the experience of countries 
internationally organised to promote the cause of social 
justice and peace will undoubtedly hasten the solution of the 
problems of the children in those countries as also of those in 
the economically less advanced areas. 


‘ 








Campaign for a Revival of Breast-Feeding 


by Dr. Lucien Garor, 


Medical Adviser of the Géuvre Nationale de l’ Enfance, Brussels 


In view of the sudden increase in infant mortality in 1945, 
the Cfuvre Nationale de l’Enfance decided to resume and 
intensify its campaign in favour of breast-feeding. Sub- 
sequently it was learned that this unusual increase of infant 
mortality which occurred in Belgium was general in most 
of the European countries and that its cause was to be 
looked for in the mass movements of populations which 
marked the end of the War, the severe winter of 1944/45 
and in the deprivations of all kinds which families had 
suffered. 


In the case of Belgium a deadly disease made its 
appearance for the first time — epidemic diarrhoea of the 
newborn — which wrought serious havoc in a number of 
provinces. When it was observed that. babies which had 
been exclusively reared on mother’s milk were more often 
than not immune, O.N.E. seized upon this fact to urge 
mothers to nurse their babies. Inspired in the first place by 
the outbreak of epidemic diarrhoea of the newborn, this 
initiative was, in fact, amply justified from the general 
point of view. 


In spite of long-continued efforts, infant mortality in 
Belgium has always been high. The causes are many and 
various. They are inherent in the individualist character 
of the population, who are rather mistrustful of public health 
measures and accept them only reluctantly ; also in housing 
conditions which have been aggravated by two devastating 
wars, and finally in the density of population which is among 
the highest in the world. Obviously, such a state of affairs 
, cannot be changed in a day, therefore the best safeguard 
for infants against lurking danger is to give them the general 
protection afforded by being fed at the breast. 
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Since its foundation in 1919, O.N.E.’s constitution has 
contained a provision that the first aim of infant welfare 
centres was to promote breast-feeding, and at various times 
the organisation has emphasised the importance it attached 
to this item of its programme. In spite of this the practice 
of mothers nursing their babies has been declining in Belgium 
as in other countries. The refusal of mothers to suckle their 
_ Infants was general in all classes of society and had become a 
serious social problem. The occasion was therefore furnished 
to open up this question once more, supported by new argu- 
ments and frankly publicity methods. 

In February 1946 a press conference was convened 
which was attended by representatives of all the leading 
newspapers. At that meeting the writer gave a survey of 
the health situation of Belgian infants, pointed out the 
advantages of breast-feeding and invited the journalists to 
support our action by informing their readers of the alarming 
height which infant mortality had reached in 1945. Two of 
my colleagues reported on what was known of epidemic 
diarrhoea of the newborn and strongly emphasised the 
immunity conferred on the breast-fed child. As a result of 
this conference all newspapers published articles warning the 
public of the danger of epidemic diarrhoea of the newborn 
and urging mothers to nurse their babies themselves, rather 
than bottle-feed them. 


In support of the campaign an agreement was reached 
between the Ministry of Public Health, O.N.E. and the Red 
Cross to distribute leaflets to expectant mothers recommend- 
ing them to breast-feed their babies. A census of pregnant 
women was easy at that time as they were entitled to extra 
food rations. Hence the food offices, which were in possession 
of the lists, handed out an appropriate leaflet at the fifth, 
seventh and ninth month of pregnancy. In addition, all 
maternity hospitals handed a leaflet corresponding to the 
ninth month to all women lying-in. Finally, a fourth leaflet 
was put into the hands of the mother when paying her 
first visit to the infant welfare centre with her baby. The 
text of this folder is reproduced here to give an idea of the 
tone of this leaflet drive : 
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Dear Madam, 


Your love for your Baby has given you the desire and the 
courage to nurse it yourself. Besides the personal joy this gives 
you, you are increasing his chances of a happy life and of robust 
health. The resistance to illness you are thus conferring on him 
will last throughout his childhood, and even beyond. As in 
other affairs of life, a good start is everything. 

Naturally, you are anxious to preserve this advantage for 
your child. We offer you our congratulations. By your example 
you are helping us to overcome the disinclination of other mothers 
to nurse their babies, an evil which must be fought on ihe same 
footing as tuberculosis or alcoholism. 

A breast-fed baby is a protected baby. He is less subject to 
illness and above all he resists better if he does become ill. 
This is a scientific fact and all doctors observed it during the 
epidemic diarrhoea of the newborn of which you may have heard. 
While the bottle-fed baby has, alas, very little chance of survival, 
the infant reared on his mother’s milk stands a good chance of 
getting better. 

We cannot too strongly advise ‘you therefore to persevere, 
Keep your baby at the breast until he is at least six months old. 
and do everything you can to keep the supply of milk plentiful. 
Your doctor or the infant welfare centre will give you the 
necessary advice. 

With best wishes for yourself and your Baby, 


Yours sincerely, 


The Ministry of Public Health, 
L’Ckuvre Nationale de l’Enfance, 
The Belgian Red Cross. 


Simultaneously with the successive distribution of these 
leaflets, the Ministry of Public Health, at the instigation of 
O.N.E., produced a short documentary film lasting one 
minute, which was shown for a week in all cinemas during 
the news reel, while the National Broadcasting Station gave a 
one-minute announcement on breast-feeding every day for a 
fortnight immediately after the news. 

By an Order of the Regent promulgated on 15 July 1946, 
which was published: in the Moniteur Belge in November, 
gastro-enterilis of the newborn was included in the list of com- 
municable diseases which doctors are required to notify to 
the authorities. Article 3 reads as follows : “ In the establish- 
ments referred to in the preceding Article (maternity hospitals 
and nursing homes) as also in pre-natal clinics and infant 
welfare centres, it is prohibited : 1) to introduce any advertise- 
ment advocating bottle-feeding ; 2) to give any advice or 
recommendation the purport of which is to dissuade expectant 
mothers or women lying-in from nursing their infants.” 
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It would be futile to expect to change the attitude of a 
large part of the population in one year; the decline of 
breast-feeding was a gradual process and it is only little by 
little that it will be restored to favour. The drive initiated 
in the spring of 1946 by O.N.E. must therefore be continued 
without respite. 

In June 1947 an invitation was sent to all women’s 
organisations and girls’ societies to send representatives to a 
meeting at which this subject was again discussed. The 
writer explained to the large audience which turned up the 
aim which we had set ourselves and the part we would like 
them to play in the vast campaign of public education we 
had undertaken. We noted with satisfaction that the jour- 
nals and reviews of these various groups published articles 
on breast-feeding, and that a new series of four talks on the 
subject was given over the radio in the “Women’s Hour ”. 

On its side O.N.E. runs a regular section in its periodical 
L’Enfant on this question. 

Finally, in October 1947, the XIII[th National Congress 
of O.N.E. — the first to be held since the War — was entirely 
devoted to the subject of the revival of breast-feeding. 
Rapporteurs presented the subject from the medical and 
social angles, and emphasised the importance of the O.N.E. 
campaign undertaken in 1946. Writing at that time on the 
various economic factors which affect the health of infants 
and which we cannot hope to change for some considerable 
time to come, I said : “ Contrary to these long-term plans, 
breast-feeding can be put into operation at once with the 
simplicity of a physiological function and with the cgnfidence 
born of an experience which has been abundantly proved to 
be right. It is natural therefore that O.N.E., being respon- 
sible for the health of infants but hampered by its limited 
resources, should bend all its efforts to use to the full a natural 
source which is available in all circles and in all circum- 
stances.” 

Various practical measures taken by private bodies and 
by the authorities independently of O.N.E. contributed 
effectively to the campaign by drawing public attention to the 
reasons why a mother should nurse her baby. For instance, 
certain family allowance funds decided spontaneously to 
make a milk grant to their members ranging from 150 to 
550 francs per month. The Ministry of Public Health and 
Family also decided to make a grant of 300 francs per month 
to poor mothers who were nursing their babies either wholly 
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or partially. Such grants were only accorded on production 
of a certificate issued by O.N.E.’s infant welfare centres. 

The cumulative effect of all this on the public has been 
that this question is freely discussed by young married 
couples, and the midwife, the doctor and the nurse are asked 
for advice — in fact, a mother would hesitate to decide on 
her own account to bottle-feed her baby. 

O.N.E. has gone wholeheartedly into this drive for 
family education and is continuing to publish articles in the 
popular press and to distribute leaflets. Its nurses are also 
constantly reminded of their obligation to put breast-feeding 
in the forefront of their programme of work. If it is carried 
on perseveringly over a period of years it is to be hoped that 
the campaign will achieve the desired result. 

Recognition of this action instituted by O.N.E. was given 
in 1948 by the Ministry of Public Health and Family, when 
by the Order of the Regent of 5 June, the post-natal grant to 
nursing mothers was put into general application. This 
provides for a single allocation of 500 francs within three 
months of the birth of the child to every mother of Belgian 
nationality who regularly attends an infant welfare clinic 
run by or under the supervision of O.N.E. and who is nursing 
her baby. The grant may be increased to 600 francs per 
month in the case of a poor mother. It is not available to 
persons already in receipt of a similar grant from a family 
allowance fund or a friendly society. 


L’CEuvre Nationale de l’Enfance is confident that it is 
on the right road and that it has deserved well of the country. 














Maternity and Child Welfare in Malta 


by Dr. Charles C. Cassar, Valletta 


Seen from the air, our thickly populated island of Malta 
looks like a tiny speck of rock guarding the south-eastern 
passage of the Mediterranean — a stepping-stone between 
Europe and Africa, much coveted by Napoleon for that 
reason, and the heroine of two dire sieges. It is about 
17 miles long and only 7 broad, whilst its sister island, Gozo, 
to which Homer referred as the isle of honey and the home of 
Calypso, is 9 miles long and 5 broad. Malta is divided 
by two chains of hills, the highest of which does not rise more 
than 750 ft. above sea level. Rainfall is irregular, averaging 
18 inches a year, most of it occurring in the winter months, 
leaving a long, hot, dry summer during which the tempera- 
ture varies between 79° and 89° Fahrenheit ; it seldom falls 
below 45° at other times of the year. The population is 
about 300,000 in both islands, with a density of 2,423 per 
square mile. 

Given such geographical conditions, coupled with the 
density of population, it would be surprising if there were not 
a high mortality amongst infants. Nevertheless, whilst 
the birth-rate has increased, infant mortality has dropped. 
Another contributing factor to infant mortality, particularly 
under 12 months, is the large size of the families and low 
standard of living, due to wages not being adjusted to the 
number in the family. The working-class mother’s diet, 
though generally abundant, is not well balanced and is 
deficient in proteins. Naturally the high mortality rate in 
infants occurs during the hot summer months. 


Birth-rate (Malta and paee er 1,000 38.29 
Crude death-rate .. . ge PE 13.72 
Death-rate of infants under 1 MOET fE4 GS 130.75 
Death-rate under 5 sbi Saree 4! rag 48.40 
Stillbirth rate .. ME St FA Ee 2.57 
Maternal Death-rate. .... . ,, 1,000 2.15 


In Malta, there is no legislation concerning maternity 
and child welfare, though regulations exist with regard to 
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the welfare of illegitimate children. Children of the poorer 
classes are cared for in either public or voluntary institutions ; 
for mothers, there is the Government Maternity Unit. While 
there is no compulsory pre-marriage check-up, a good many 
people undergo such examination of their own accord. 
Ante- and post-natal care is provided for the mothers at the 
Government Dispensaries by the District Medical Officer. 
But owing, on the one hand, to.mothers being burdened with 
a numerous family, and on the other, to the District Medical 
Officers having to cope with their general practice, ante-natal 
care is unfortunately frequently neglected. Long distances 
being non-existent in Malta, it is easy for the doctor and the 
midwife to attend confinements in private homes, whether in 
the rural areas or in the towns. Serious maternity cases 
are usually rushed by ambulance to the public or voluntary 
maternity unit. The present organisation of confinement 
in rural and sparsely populated areas is satisfactory and the 
mortality rate is low amongst these people. The midwife’s 
fees are paid by the Government in the case of destitute 
mothers. 

Hostels, convalescent and rest homes for mothers are 
’ provided as a public service. Mother’s help in private homes 
is given on a very small scale by the young ladies of the 
Catholic Action Association. For about thirty years a 
voluntary organisation known as Pro Infanlia has existed 
in Malta and carries on infant welfare activities from several 
centres. These have their own visitors and often supply poor 
mothers with milk and clothing for their infants. Since 
1946, infant welfare centres under Government auspices 
have been set up. A home supervision service is also in 
operation. 

For 268 years, Malta has been the home of the great 
chivalrous Order of the Knights of St. John, and their ideals of 
charity, chastity and obedience have left indelible traces of 
these virtues in the heart of every Maltese. The Knights were 
the first to institute :n Malta a foster-home for babies in a 
convent ; in the entrance was a “ Rota” (wheel) where the 
unwanted infant was placed at any time of the day or night. 
The good nuns tenderly welcomed the foundling and took 
care of it. In Gozo, there has recently been set up a 
voluntary institution called “ Our Lady of Lourdes Home ” 
where infants are taken and brought up. It is in great need 
of support. 

Foster-home placing is supervised by Government officials 
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and by medical officers. The good Ursuline nuns run several 
baby homes and day nurseries, where orphans and the 
children of working mothers are well looked after. 

There are no milk centres or maternal milk centres. The 
Government, however, provides a milk allowance in necessi- 
tous cases and also for twins or triplets. 

Children receive medical treatment at the public hospital 
or at the voluntary “Zammit Clapp Hospital”, a war 
memorial devoted to the care of children. 

Vaccination against small-pox at an early age is obliga- 
tory, while immunisation against diphtheria, whooping-cough, 
scarlet-fever and typhus is carried out in schools and Govern- 
ment dispensaries according to the necessity that may arise. 

Training for medical and ancillary personnel .is given at 
the Government Malta Hospital. Occasionally, fellowships 
are awarded for training abroad. Some-practitioners follow 
specialisation courses on their own in foreign countries. 

People in the rural areas are fervent Roman Catholics 
and go to church at least once or twice a week. Consequently, 
besides giving them spiritual guidance, the parish priests 
have an opportunity of encouraging them to attend welfare 
centres and the mobile cinemas showing Government- 
sponsored films on child care and hygiene. 

An island-wide social insurance scheme in the form of a 
National Health Service is under consideration. 








” 


Continued from p. 44, “‘ Children Deprived of Parental Care 


It is hoped that an indirect result of these courses will be to 
raise the prestige of those who engage in this kind of work. (From 
The Times Educational Supplement, 24 April 1948.) 


HUNGARY 


Official Encouragement of Adoption 


By. Circular No, 249/1948, published on 31 December 1948, the 
Ministry of Social Welfare has given a great stimulus to the legal 
adoption of abandoned children. This circular is addressed to all 
municipal councils, town and village committees of public welfare, 
the director of the Public Health Institute, the medical superintendent 
of State asylums for children, as well as to inspectors of social services, 
welfare workers and health visitors. 

The circular specifies that in future all abandoned children under 
six years of age will be placed in families which appear to be able to 
provide for their material and moral needs, with a view to their 
ultimate adoption. The choice of the foster families is left to the 
above-mentioned authorities in consultation with the democratic 
organisations. 
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1.U.C.W. News 


Advisory Commission on Maladjusted and Delinquent Children 


At the kind invitation of Mr. Mulock Houwer, a member of the 
Commission and Director of the Netherlands National Child Welfare 
Bureau, the Advisory Commission will meet at Amersfoort, Nether- 
lands, from 28 March to 2 April 1949. 

The first three days will be devoted to the actual work of the Com- 
mission, and the three following days to visits to institutions. 

The main question on the agenda is the Selection, Training and 
Status of the Educational Personnel in Children’s and Young People’s 
institutions, on which preliminary documentation has _ been 
collected. 

As to the other questions on the agenda, viz. the Organisation 
of Training Abroad, the Problem of Aftercare, and the Differentia- 
tion of Educational Institutions, the Commission will proceed to an 
exchange of views concerning the order of priority in which they 
should be taken and the most appropriate method of study. 


I.U.C.W. Unit’s Work for Palestinian Refugees 


The programme for the joint group working on behalf of refugee 
children from Palestine is under way in South Syria. Representatives 
of three member organisations — Denmark, Great Britain and Sweden 
— are responsible for the distribution of I.U.C.W. gifts in the four 
areas surrounding Ezraa, Deraa, Qnaitra and Wadi Haggad. The 
original decision to set up seven food kitchens in and near Damascus 
has been changed, due to the fact that Unicer and the League of 
Red Cross Societies have taken over the responsibility of distributing 
relief to all the children and to all the refugees in Syria, the assistance 
provided by the Union being added as extra rations for children 
especially in need. 

The doctor and nurses of the S.C.F. team have taken up their 
work in Deraa, near the Syrian-Transjordan border, and the rest 
of the British team will assist refugees in the greatest distress in the 
area between Tyre and Sidon on the Lebanon coast. 

Very welcome and generous gifts have been sent by member 
organisations towards helping the work of our teams in Palestine : 
from the South African S.C.F., 750 blankets (Johannesburg Branch) 
and $75 (Cape Peninsular Committee) ; cod-liver oil to the amount 
of 10,000 crowns from Redd Barna (Norway), and. 11 tons of cod- 
liver oil, over 2,000 pairs of shoes, and about 10 tons of vitamin foods 
and dried milk from the Canadian S.C.F. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
New President of the Save the Children Fund 


To fill the vacancy created by the death of Lord Noel-Buxton 
a few months ago, the Council of The Save the Children Fund 
approached the Countess Mountbatten of Burma, who has agreed to 
accept the presidency of the organisation. Lady Mountbatten is 
already actively associated with the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, 
in which she has held a leading position for many years. We extend 
our cordial congratulations to the Save the Children Fund. 


GREECE 
Pediatricians and the Declaration of Geneva 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. has 


received a letter from Athens dated 8 February 1949, which is a great 
encouragement for the Union. The text is as follows : 


Madam Chairman, 


The Greek Pediatric Association, fully aware of its responsibi- 
lities towards the children of all countries, who at the present time are 
paying a heavy material and moral ransom, declares : 


(1) that it desires to associate itself with the I.U.C.W. 
by endorsing the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, known 
as the ‘Declaration ‘of, Geneva, and 

(2) that it places itself at the service of the Union in 
order to co-operate with it and offer it the best it has to give in 
the cause of children the world over. 


We trust that the work of the Union will be crowned with 
success and that we may contribute to it in some measure by the 
co-operation of our organisation. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dr. Sp. CHAROKOPOS, Dr. C. SAROGLOU, 
General Secretary. President. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


Expert Committee on Maternal and Child Health 


At the end of January, this Committee held a 6-day session in 
Geneva under the Chairmanship of Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief 
of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. During one of the sessions, Mrs. J. M. 
Small, Chief of the Research Department of the I.U.C.W., having 
been invited to give an outline of the activity of the Union in the 
field of Maternity and Child Welfare, spoke in particular of the inquiry 
which is being undertaken at present in co-operation with the Guure 
Nationale de l’Enfance (Belgium). 


The Committee formulated a series of concrete recommendations 
for the improvement of the health of mothers and children throughout 
the world. ‘These include proposals for mass immunisation against 
diseases such as diphtheria, whooping cough and smallpox, which 
will supplement the B.C.G. anti-tuberculosis vaccination campaign 
already being carried out on a very large scale by the Scandinavian 
Red Cross with the participation of Unicer and W.H.O. It was 
pointed out that in Europe alone nearly 600,000 persons a year had 
contracted diphtheria in recent years. According to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee these mass immunisation campaigns 
should, be undertaken jointly by W.H.O. and UNICEF as soon as 
possible. 

Among other recommendations made by the Committee for 
submission to the second World Health Assembly next June were 
the following : 


provision of supplies and equipment through Unicer for maternal 
and child health centres, school health services, child guidance 
clinics, and for programmes for handicapped children ; 


stimulation of production of safe milk, in co-operation with 
Unicer and F.A.O., especially through provision of plants for 
dehydration of milk ; 


the establishment of a Health Education Service within the 
W.H.O. Secretariat, and a considerable expansion in the Maternal 
and Child Health Section of W.H.O. ; 


an extensive programme for statistical research and widest 
possible dissemination of up-to-date information on results of research 
and on modern techniques in the care of mothers and children through 
demonstration teams, visiting experts, publication of monographs 
and bibliographies, etc. 
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U.N. INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Care for Children and Mothers in the Philippines 


In a practical demonstration of the effect of a vitamin-rich hot 
lunch on the health of growing boys and girls, a selected group of 
youngsters in Philippine school rooms will be served for several 
months this year a mid-day snack in which milk and fish-liver oil 
will supplement such local foods as rice, sweet potato leaves and 
calamansi. 

The hot lunches will be part of a $300,000 programme recently 
approved by the Executive Board of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicer). Initial plans aim at 
feeding 1,000 pupils in public elementary schools for five-and-half 
months, but it is expected that Unicer resources will permit a 
considerable expansion of the project. A detailed plan for this hot 
lunch programme will be drawn up with the technical assistance of 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, which 
has recommended school feeding as a dietary aid to undernourished 
children in various areas. Careful records will be kept to show 
specific results. 

UnicerF will supply to each of the 1,000 or more pupils 250 calories 
daily in powdered milk, fish-liver oil and other sources of vitamins 
and minerals. This amount will be matched by 250 calories from the 
local community in foods such as rice, squash, tomatoes, eggplant, 
sweet potato leaves and lard. Vitamin C may be supplied through 
calamansi — locally grown oranges. -Enough of such food to serve 
50 pupils daily could be provided for about $2, Unicer believes. 

In addition, the Philippine programme calls for one daily 
supplementary meal for 7,650 pre-school children and 1,700 expectant 
and nursing mothers, who will be served in 85 child-care centres for 
10 months. ; 

In this feeding programme one meal will be served daily in each 
centre to about 25 infants, 65 children of pre-school age, and 20 
nursing and expectant mothers. Only those who are indigent and 
15 per cent or more underweight will receive the food. UNICEF 
supplies of 250 calories daily in milk, concentrated fish-liver oil and 
other foods will be matched by 250 calories in locally produced 
supplies. In addition, civic groups such as parent-teacher organisa- 
tions and women’s clubs will be urged to supply vitamin C. 

An important phase of the UniceF programme will be the provi- 
sion of fellowships enabling doctors and public health specialists to 
study in other countries the newest methods of maternal and child 
care and then to introduce these techniques into the Philippines, which 
the war isolated from scientific advances. 

The entire UNICEF programme will be carried out by the Govern- 
ment’s Social Welfare Commission and an Administrative Committee 
representing the Departments of Education, Health and Foreign 
Affairs, voluntary welfare agencies, and the Philippines Relief and 
Trade Rehabilitation Administration. The Commissioner of Social 
Welfare will be chairman of the committee. 

The programme corresponds to the major recommendations of 
Dr. Thomas Parran, former United States Surgeon General, who 
surveyed needs of children in the Far East in the summer of 1948. 
Noting the serious war damage in the Philippines, the large number 
of orphans and the high rate of malnutrition, Dr. Parran proposed 
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training of personnel for child health and welfare projects, aid to the 
child-care centres, and supplementary feeding in economically 
depressed areas. 


Five Governments Raise Contributions 


Five Governments have considerably increased their contribu- 
tions to the International Children’s Emergency Fund. The Govern- 
ments in question are those of Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
New Zealand and France. 

Yugoslavia, whose contribution was $10,000, will now give 
$193,000, in the form of foodstuffs and transport facilities. Poland, 
which was paying $360,000, has raised her figure to $750,000. Czecho- 
slovakia has increased hers from $600,000 to $1,000,000. New 
Zealand has also raised her donation to $1,200,000, compared with 
her original $800,000. Finally, France will now give $1,060,000 
instead of $900,000. 

This increase in contributions will represent an increase of nearly 
$4,600,000 in the receipts of the Fund, since, as is well-known, in 
authorising the United States Government to participate in the 
international Children’s Emergency Fund, Congress provided that 
ihe United States’ grant should be $72 for every $28 paid by any other 
country. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Department of Social Affairs 


Mme Alva Myrdal was appointed Director of this Department 
in January 1949. Of Swedish nationality, Mme Myrdal brings to her 
new position a broad background of experience in social affairs and 
is the author of many books. She is the founder of the Training 
College for Pre-school Teachers, organised under the auspices of the 
Swedish Co-operative Housing Society, and was its director from 
1936 to 1948. Mme Myrdal has served on numerous public inquiries 
on child care, population questions and vocational guidance and 
training, and has participated in refugee work. Active in civic 
affairs in Sweden, Mme Myrdal also represented her Government at 
International Labour Office and Unesco Conferences. She has 
played a leading part in women’s organisations. 


INTERNATIONAL HELP 


Canada 


To help schools in war-devastated countries Canadian children 
are making up parcels of school supplies, containing exercise books, 
sheet paper, nibs and pens, ink, pencils, drawing-pens, rulers, chalk, 
rubbers, paste, coloured paper for cutting out, and leaflets, maps 
and documentary wall-sheets on Canada. In each class the recipient 
children, numbering in ali.20,000, are invited to write to their 
Canadian comrades. It is hoped that a fruitful and lasting 
correspondence will result between the school children of the war- 
ravaged countries and those of Canada. (Bulletin du Bureau inter- 
national d’Education, Genéve, 1948, n° 88.) 


Germany 


Between 20 September 1948 and 5 February 1949, the R.A.F. 
had flown 12,333 undernourished children and 931 mothers and 
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escorts from Berlin to the Western Zone, to spare them the rigours of 
the Berlin winter. No charge was made for children under 16; 
others over 16 and adults paid the equivalent of a second-class railway 
fare. At the above date there were still 4,000 children to be removed. 


(The Times Educational Supplement, 12 February 1949.) 


Great Britain 


The Austrian Children Reception Committee published an 
illustrated News Sheet at Christmas from which we learn that at that 
date 500 Austrian children had been received as guests in British 
homes. The purpose of this hospitality is to enable children whose 
health has been undermined by privations to recuperate and to 
establish bonds of friendship between the two countries. 


FORTHCOMING INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
Education of Maladjusted Children 


The Second International Congress for the Education of Mal- 
adjusted Children will be held in Amsterdam, from 18 to 22 July 1949, 
on the initiative of Prof. Hanselmann, President of the International 
Association of Therapeutic Education. 

Composition of the Organising Committee is as follows : Prof. 
I. C. van Houte, Chairman; Prof. E. A. D. E. Carp, Vice-Chairman ; 
Prof. J. Waterink and Mr. D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer. The Secretary 
is : Dr. B. Stokvis, Museumflat, Weteringplantsoen 2, Amsterdam C. 


Education 


To celebrate the ter-centenary of St. Joseph de Calasanz, an 
international educational congress will be held at Santander-San 
Sebastian, in Spain, from 19 to 26 July 1949. Sessions will be held 
in the Menendez Pelayo University at Santander. The work of the 
congress will fall under the five following sections : 

I. Theological and philosophical bases of education. 
II. Historical development of education in modern times. 

III. Training of teaching personnel. 

IV. Child psychology. 

V. Public education. 

The Secretariat of the Congress is : Instituto “ San José de Cala- 

sanz.”, Serrano 123, Madrid. 


International Family Conference 


Convened by the International Union of Family Organisations, 
an International Family Conference will be held in Rome from 
19 to 24 September 1949, on the subject of “ Bringing up a Family 
in an Insecure World ”. 

In preparation of the discussions the I.U.F.O. has drawn up 
a questionnaire dealing with assistance to families other than family 
allowances : housing, food, clothing, home helps, taxation, etc. 
Address of the Secretariat : 28, Place Saint-Georges, Paris 9. 
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VENEZUELA 
New Constitution 


In its preamble the new Constitution adopted on 5 July, 1947, 
proclaims liberty of thought and political and economic freedom based 
on the dignity of the person, social justice and the equitable participa- 
tion of the people in the fruits of the national resources. 


Chapter II of Section III is devoted to social and individual 
rights and duties ; Article 46 affirms in paragraph (a) that all citizens 
are equal before the law. Paragraph (c) is drafted as follows : 

“ Identity documents concerning civil life must bear no mention 
of paternity, which might imply illegitimacy, or any indication of the 
civil status of the parents.” 

Under Article 47 it falls to the State to protect the family, 


whatever its origin, and the mother, whatever her civil status, also to 
assist her if she is in need. 


The State assumes complete protection of the child from its 
conception to full development, by assuring its moral and material 
security (Art. 49). It is for the State to take such measures as to 
ensure : 


(a) that the child may exercise the right to know his parents ; 

(b) that the parents fulfil their obligation to provide for the 
maintenance and education of their children, irrespective of paternity ; 

(c) that minors are protected and judged according to special 
legislation ; 

(d) that minors are not exploited in their work. 


It is the parents’ duty to provide for their children, but the State 
assumes a secondary. share in responsibilities in proportion to the 
parents’ inability to meet these obligations through lack of means. 


Special regulations will determine the application of these 
measures and will provide for the setting up of a department to carry 
them out. 


Other Articles of the Constitution proclaim the right to health 
protection, social security and education. It also affirms freedom in 
the choice of education, but the State reserves the right to be the sole 
authority for the training of teachers. 

Elementary schooling is obligatory. Education is free in all the 
official schools of all grades. State assistance will be given in the 
case of gifted pupils who would not otherwise have the means to 
pursue their studies. 


Continued on p. 48 
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The Pre-School Child 


Kindergarten of the Air 


If it is objected that special broadcasting sessions are not suitable 
for the under-fives, on the score that a child of that age needs visual 
rather than aural stimulus, that it would encourage “ passive ” 
listening, that it would induce loyalties to voices rather than to 
persons, and that the effects of radio on the child brought up against 
the “ background noise ” of the wireless can already be seen in the 
non-attention of the school child to the voice of the teacher, critics are 
answered by the successful experiments which have been made in 
Australia and Canada. 


Australia 


The experiment began soon after Japan entered the war, when 
the. group care of young children in Western Australia was dislocated. 
A number of pre-school educationists in Perth suggested to the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation that a regular session of songs, 
stories and directed play activities might have a stabilising effect 
in homes living under the threat of invasion. The venture, started 
with a large interrogation mark, proved an immediate success. It 
was soon extended on a nation-wide basis, and Kindergarten of the 
Air has remained a permanent feature of Australian broadcasting. 

The programme is timed from 9.30 to 10 a.m., when the big 
children have gone off to school and the little ones are left behind. 
They have a session all to themselves lasting 25 minutes, which 
includes simple music and movement, “listening ” music, :poems, 
nursery rhymes and action songs, handwork, suggestions for nature 
observation, litt’s prayers and hymns, and, of course, a story each 
day. 

Sessions «re carefully planned in conjunction with Advisory 
Committees o/ the Kindergarten Union, who sift all the material used 
and see that the activities suggested accord with the best practice 
in kindergarten teaching. An experienced director of a kindergarten 
pioneered and is still in charge of the session in Perth. She works 
with a small group of children squatting near her by the piano in the 
studio, just as they would in a kindergarten. The session is therefore 
a “listening-in ” to a group of small children singing their songs, 
listening to stories being told them, and discussing what they are 
going to do afterwards. 

By public request the session has been extended from 15 to 
25 minutes, and from 5 to 6 days a week. Many deplore that there is 
no Kindergarten of the Air on Sunday mornings. Once a week a 
session is put on for parents, explaining the educational principles 
which lie behind group activity for children and suggesting future 
guidance for children in families. This session is now an established 
favourite with the small children, certainly with their mothers, even 
with the older children when they are home from school, who swarm 
round the radio and appear quite enthralled by the old nursery 
favourites. Incidentally, the session has been used with advantage 
in hospitals for spastic patients. 
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Following the Australian pattern, a Kindergarten of the Air has 
been put on in Canada, over the Toronto network, since September 
1947. It owes its inspiration to the Junior League of Toronto, who 
had some money earmarked for a “ Kindergarten Session”. Joining 
forces with the Ontario Federation of Home and School, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation was approached and the outcome is a 
“ Kindergarten of the Air ”, which can be heard 5 days a week. The 
declared aims of the Canadians who sponsored the programme were: 


“To give children in isolated rural areas who are too young or 
too far from a school or kindergarten creative stimulus which will 
help them to develop constructive play, observation and self-help ; 

“To serve as a pattern and guide for mothers in playing with 
and teaching their own children.” 


The programme includes : An introductory theme; hygiene or 
health habit (cleaning teeth, etc.); exercises (stretching, etc.) ; 
language exercises (use of vowels, etc.) ; songs, story, handwork ; 
suggestions for outdoor activities. This outline was elastic and 
music and folklore are now an integral part of each programme. 


From England comes the suggestion that the B.B.C. might do 
well to review its policy with regard to the child. The Schools 
Broadcasts apart, the only programme designed for children listening 
voluntarily in their leisure time is the Children’s Hour, and this is 
addressed mainly to the 6-12 age-group. The under-five listener is 
rarely catered for. The fact that such a small amount of broad- 
casting time is available to children in their own right is deplored 
by many, and the B.B.C. is therefore invited to build up its future 
listening public by devoting more time on the air to children’s 
programmes — in the same way that the film industry builds 
up its potential film-going public by putting on children’s matinees. 

It is pointed out that the B.B.C. has a real opportunity to become 
an educational innovator with the under-fives. Though the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 makes provision for nursery schools, these will remain 
on paper until new buildings and more teachers are available. That 
being so, for the small children who will never enter a nursery school 
it is suggested that there should be a few short interludes each day. 
They could include nursery rhymes, stories simply told (with sound 
used imaginatively), and perhaps a “ music and movement ” 
session designed for 3-5 year-olds in the home. Simple apparatus such 
as the homes provides—spoons and clothes pegs—could be brought 
into use for “ number ” games and play with the “ wireless teacher ” ; 
the programme should be framed in terms of the small house or flat, 
for the child in the kitchen, not in the middle-class nursery. 

The mother might also become interested in these programmes, 
and from that it is but a step to taking a more active part in the formal 
education of her children. It is not suggested that the programme 
would supplant the need for nursery schools, but rather that it would 
create an informed demand for them. Instead of mothers seeing in 
these programmes simply a means of “ getting children out of the 
way ”, they would have been taught by broadcast programmes for 
the under-fives to see the purpose in nursery methods. 

(From Mother and Child, London, February 1949 ; New Statesman 
& Nation, London, 22 and 29 January, 5 February, 1949; School 
Life, Official Journal of the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
May 1948.) 
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PARAGUAY 


Nursery Schools 


Pioneer work in the creation of nursery schools in Paraguay 
was due to the initiative of Mme Lee de Espinoza, who some years 
ago organised the Ladies’ Committee for the Promotion of Kinder- 
gartens, and became its active Chairman. It will be remembered 
that Mme Espinoza is the present Secretary of the Paraguayan 
Committee of the I.U.C.W. From the outset these institutions 
have come under the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare, 
from which they receive a subsidy. 

The method of procedure is as follows : The Kindergarten Com- 
mittee sets up a nursery school, with the help of one or more specialised 
social workers, according to a standard plan, and takes full financial 
responsibility for running it the first year. As a rule these institutions 
are put up in a working-class district and have accommodation for 
35 children between 3 and 6 years of age. They must be the children 
of poor mothers, or mothers earning a living outside the home, 
preference being given to market vendors; also children of mothers 
who are sick, for the period of their illness. The parents or guardian 
pay a daily attendance fee of 5 centimes so as to preserve a sense of 
responsibility and self-respect. Very poor people are exempt from 
any payment, after the social worker has made an investigation. 

The schooling is given by four teachers, who are on duty two 
at-a time.—A social worker handles the administrative side. From 
the technical and educational point of view, these  kinder- 
gartens come under the Maternity and Child Welfare Department of 
the Andrés Barbero Institute. : 

The children are brought to the kindergarten at 7 a m., when they 
are washed and given a complete change of clothes. Each child 
receives a glass of milk and some bread at 9 a.m., there is a meal at 
midday and another at 4 p.m. At 6 they leave the kindergarten. 

Lessons are given morning and afternoon, and are of course 
adapted to the capacity of the children in attendance. Rest periods 
are in accordance with usual practice and the requirements of the 
climate. 

When on reaching 6 years of age — the youngest age for entering 
primary school — the child leaves the kindergarten, he is presented 
with an overall and some school material. 

The Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare takes direct 
charge of the nursery school at. the end of its first year’s activity. 
Thereafter it continues to function under the samerules. Relieved 
of this particular responsibility, the Kindergarten Committee 
then turns its attention to the organisation of a new institution in 
another working-class quarter. As a result of the excellent co- 
operation between the Committee and the Ministry, these nursery 
schools are springing up all over Asuncién, the capital, and it is now 
planned to extend activity to the interior. 

Education does not stop with the child, and lectures on cultural, 
religious, health and other matters, carry enlightenment into the 
homes, and particularly bring it within reach of the mothers. Regular 
talks, which are meeting with ever-growing success, are organised for 
them. For instance, at the largest kindergarten, with an average 
daily attendance of 55 children, only 5 to 8 mothers used to come 
to the early lectures. To-day, more than 25 turn up. 
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Among the subjects dealt with during the latter part of 1947 
were : Measles, the Importance of Regular Attendance of the Children 
at the Kindergartens, the Way We Breathe, Vaccination Against 
Smallpox, Child Care, etc. 

While the Ladies’ Kindergarten Committee is in charge, it is 
responsible for the management of the funds sent to the institution. 


Running expenses are derived from the following sources : 

a) Allocation by the Ladies’ Kindergarten Committee ; 

b) Monthly allocation of 40 guaranies to each kindergarten by 
the Ministry of Public Health ; 

c) The daily attendance fee of 5 centimes per child ; { 

d) Contribution by the Kindergarten Sub-Committee in the 
corresponding working-class district. The purpose of this 
Committee is to distribute the funds collected in the district 
and promote a feeling of solidarity among those who benefit 
from the kindergarten. 


The Director of the Maternity and Child Welfare Department of 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Ladies’ Kindergarten Committee and approves its 
statutes and bye-laws. 


URUGUAY 
Playgrounds for Children 


The Ministry of Education has taken the initiative in organising 
“ fitness games” and educational games for children between 4 and 
12 years of age in the public parks of Montevideo. These games 
will be held on Saturday and Sunday afternoons under the direction 
of young teachers, who will adapt them to the age and temperament 
of the children. (Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, 1948, Vol. XXII, N° 89.) 
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Health of the Child 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Institute of Social Medicine at Oxford 


The Institute of Social Medicine at Oxford has undertaken a 
number of investigations which depart considerably from current 
clinical medicine and concern groups of the population rather than 
individuals. 

One of them is a child health survey in Oxford, to be carried out 
in co-operation with eight of the city’s child welfare centres. The 
purpose is to study and compare the health, development and sickness 
experience of children in all social groups from the first weeks of life 
to the age of five. Another is an extensive survey of school children 
aged between 11 and 15, in several districts of England and Scotland, 
to determine the varying incidence of thyroid hyperplasia in relation 
to the iodine content of drinking water. 

An X-ray department has been set up at the Institute and is 
carrying out skeletal studies of several hundreds of children, including 
Dutch children in the country, with a view to discovering evidence of 
nutritional deficiency and the incidence of other abnormalities, and 
also information on the range of variability with the “ normal ” of 
bony characters at different years in the period of growth. 

A “pilot survey ” has also been made of 42 pairs of twins of 
school age, with a record of face, eyes and hair colour, radiographical 
resemblances, heights and weights, with a view to conducting a much 
wider anatomical and physiological inquiry. Up to the present 
human genetic studies have been largely based on family trees, and 
it is thought that much might be learned from a continuing follow-up 
study of the growth, health and sickness of individuals of the same 
age and parentage and living under identical nutritional and environ- 
mental conditions. 

Another enterprise of the Institute is a statistical analysis of 
still-birth rates and neonatal death rates in various districts of 
England and Wales, in relation to such factors as urban and rural 
conditions, population density, and employment of women. If 
some “ black spots ” are revealed by such an analysis a specific local 
survey will be undertaken. 

In addition to all this, the Institute has undertaken at the 
Redcliffe Infirmary a course of instruction in social medicine for 
students in the clinical period and has also issued a number of 
publications. (From a Report on Child Welfare in Great Britain 
trom 1939 to 1946, drawn up by the National Council of Women.) 


GREECE 


Care of the Teeth 


The Dental Centres set up by the Patriotic Foundation for 
Social Welfare (Prkpa) in Athens and Piraeus have been functionning 
since 1938, serving thousands of school children. The purpose of 
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these Pentre is the preventive hygiene of the teeth of children aged 
7 to 12. 

Each Centre is staffed by a dentist, an assistant dentist (graduate 
dentist or nurse), a clerk and a cleaner. Apart from individual 
patients aged 2 to 18, groups of children from elementary schools 
aged 7 to 12 come for examination twice a year, in October at the 
beginning of the schoo] period, and againin May. A card is made out 
for each child in the school area and the name entered in a register. 
Those needing treatment are notified according to a priority system. 
A note is also sent to the parents advising that the child be submitted 
for dental treatment by a dentist of their own choice. If the parents 
are too poor to do this, they may apply to the head of the school for 
free treatment at the Pikea Dental Centre. In general, treatment 
is compulsory. 

If at the second examination certain pupils have not complied 
with the recommendation, they are brought to the Centre in groups, 
in the charge of a teacher or nurse. While they are waiting a 
demonstration is given by the assistant dentist or nurse in the use 
of the toothbrush and a talk on the hygiene of the mouth. Wall- 
posters also contribute to thislesson. The children are kept interested 
by stories and songs on the same subject, and while away the time 
also by singing, etc. Thus attendance at the Centre is associated 
with pleasant occupations, making the dentist’s task easier. It is 
not unusual to see children of 4 living in the neighbourhood coming 
alone to the Centre for treatment. 

By the end of each school year care is taken to see that all the 
children have completed their treatment. If there should bea large 
number of children needing attention, priority is given in the last 
months of the school year to the senior pupils who will be leaving 
school for good and going straight into jobs, when systematic care of 
the teeth comes to an end. During school vacations the Centres 
remain open, so that pupils under treatment can come alone. 

At the end of each month, as well as at the end of the school year 
statistics are sent to Pixpa’s Central Service, when the individual 
cards are reclassified. As a rule, the. percentage of children with 
mouths in good condition has risen from 15 to 85/90 per cent. 

The benefit from this service is unquestioned, and it is regrettable 
that it must be limited to the children of certain areas. The require- 
ments are as great for the provincial towns as for the capital; they 
are greater still in rural areas. Similar Centres are needed all over 
the country, to serve the greatest possible number of children. 
Unfortunately, financial limitations set a bound to such a project. 
However, the needs can be partially met by mobile dental clinics. 

Today, through the generous offer by Canada of some fully 
equipped mobile dental clinics, it is possible for us to visit the distant 
suburbs of Athens, as well as some of the neighbouring villages. 
These mobile clinics were put into operation about eight months ago 
with the greatest enthusiasm on the part of the scientific personnel of 
the Institute. Each mobile clinic is served by a driver, a dentist (a 
Prixpa child specialist), a woman assistant dentist or nurse, a woman 
clerk and a cleaner. It is fully furnished and contains all the 
necessary equipment in the way of apparatus, instruments, medical 
supplies, etc. 

This new system has given excellent results. First to be 
examined were the 600 children aged 2 to 6 in Pixpa’s day nurseries 
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in Athens. Records show that 365 of this relatively small number 
each had 3 to 6 caries. Several elementary schools were then visited 
in Athens and the suburbs, also camps for. refugees from the guerilla 
areas, and altogether about 10,000 children were examined. Our 
tour of inspection is still continuing. (Fifty thousand leaflets were 
printed with instructions to children on the use of the toothbrush and 
general preservation of the teeth, and a similar number addressed to 
mothers.) 

Procedure at. the mobile dental clinics is the same as at the 
Dental Centres. The car is parked outside the day nursery, school, 
or refugee camp, the head teacher or supervisor is notified and the 
children are sent to the mobile clinic accompanied by a teacher or 
warden. An individual card is made out for each child after examina- 
tion ; these are classified by the assistant and entered in a register. 

Priority of treatment is given to the refugee children, so as to 
teach them mouth hygiene, of which they are completely ignorant, 
and also to put their teeth in proper order before they return to their 
distant villages, where dentists are generally few and far between. 

If it were possible to increase the number of mobile clinics and 
staff them with the corresponding personnel, this would be most 
constructive, as the mobile clinics could then reach a large number of 
children who would not otherwise get dental treatment for economic 
or other reasons. Experience has proved that 85 % of all children 
examined need immediate treatment. 

All Prxpa co-workers, both professional and administrative, are 
working enthusiastically and devotedly to protect the health of the 
child, on whom depends the future of our people. 


G. ZAFEIROPOULOS, Dentist 
Director of Mobile Clinics 


NEW ZEALAND 
Dental Care for Children 


Twenty-five years ago dental services were started for children 
of pre-school age and for those in primary school. Since 1947 there 
has also been free dental treatment for adolescents — not for all, but 
for those who have been receiving regular dental treatment during 
their school years, either through the school dental service or through 
a private service, and whose oral fitness is up to a certain standard, 
as the scheme is only intended to provide minor treatment. For 
the moment, the upper age limit is 16 years. 

A unique feature of the New Zealand scheme is that the care 
provided to pre-school children (from the age of 2%) and to school 
children is not given by dental surgeons, but by dental nurses specially 
trained for the purpose in a two-year course, with the agreement of the 
N.Z. Dental Association. They fill teeth, make extractions, give 
prophylactic advice but do not give root treatment. (From The 
Child, Washington, December 1947.) 
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Children Deprived of Parental Care 


ARGENTINE 
New Adoption Law 


On 16 September, 1948, the Argentine Senate passed a new 
adoption law, the chief provisions of which are as follows : 

The adoption creates a legal family tie between the adopter 
and the adopted person. This tie, which corresponds to a legitimate 
filiation, is however confined to the two parties in question. Con- 
sequently, the adopted person does not become related to the members 
of the adopter’s family. On the other hand, he retains all his rights 
and responsibilities towards his own family, with the exception of 
those pertaining to paternal authority which pass to the adopting 
father. 

The adoptee must be under 18 years of age ; if he is over 10 years, 
he must be consulted as to whether he agrees to be adopted. 

The adopter must be at least 18 years older than the adoptee, 
and must have cared for him as if he were his own child for a minimum 
of two years before filing an application for adoption. This stipula- 
tion is not necessary if the child in question is his own child or that 
of his spouse. One of the marriage partners cannot adopt a child 
without the consent of the other, unless the latter is declared to be 
insane, or absent and presumed dead, or if the partners have been 
separated or divorced. A person cannot adopt more than one minor 
of each sex unless the adoptions are effected as a single act, or if the 
later adoptee is a brother or s,ster of a minor already adopted, or an 
illegitimate child of the adopter born after the first adoption. 

Persons who have legitimate offspring, or natural children whom 
they have recognised, cannot adopt children. This applies also to 
persons under 4( years of age, except in the case of couples who have 
been married eight years. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Course of Training for Foster Parents 


To facilitate the application of the Children Act concerning the 
protection and care of children being brought up outside their homes, 
the Home Office has organised a course of training for those desiring 
to take charge of a small group of children in a family framework. 

The first course. was held in Birmingham from May to December 
1948, and was attended by 17 women and 6 men between 18 and 43 
years of age, selected by the Home Office after extensive preliminary 
interviews in London. 

The course covers the whole field of childhood development, with 
particular reference to the upbringing of children deprived of normal 
home life, their health and physical care, simple home nursing, home 
organisation, cookery and needlework. Cultural background and 
religious education also have their place in the course, to enable the 
trainees to guide the children in these fields. 


Continued on p. 29 
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Annual Report on Child and Youth Welfare. United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Lake Success-New York, 1948. 236 pp. 


This is a most interesting collection of information provided by 
32 Member Governments of the United Nations. Formerly the 
League of Nations published a similar Annual Report, and in 1946 
the General Assembiy of the United Nations transferred this task to 
its Secretariat. According to the introductory note the book contains 
“information concerning legislative and administrative measures 
‘ taken or under consideration and the practical application of 
legislation by the State, local authorities and private organisations.” 
But it contains, in fact, much more: it includes information on the 
pioneer activities of private organisations and institutions, and 
between the lines of these reports, covering the eventful years of 
the war and the first years of the post-war period, the reader comes 
across striking details revealing the suffering of children in war- 
stricken countries and the heroic efforts made by the authorities 
and by voluntary organisations to overcome the dangers and even 
to improve conditions beyond pre-war levels. 


Youth Work : Facts and Speculations 


Rising Twenty. By Pearl Jerucotr. . Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London, 1948. 200 pp. 


The Outlook for Youth Work. By L. J. Barnes. Published 
by ,.King George’s Jubilee Trust, London, 1948, 144 pp. 


The author of Clubs for Girls and Girls Growing Up gives as 
a sub-title to her new book “ Notes on some ordinary girls”. This 
modest title covers, in fact, an excellent contribution to the studies 
concerned with the psychological and social conditions of the 
adolescent girl. This is not a survey of theories but the very material 
on which such theories are, or ought to be, based. Instead of abstract 
generalisations Miss JEPpHcotTT presents individuals of flesh and blood. 
The personal contacts she has established with many ordinary young 
girls (these notes refer to 103 girls, all of whom were in March 1945 
aged over 17 and under 21, living in three different parts of England) 
has allowed her to get their freely expressed. opinions on their work 
and their family, their boy friends and marriage, on the cinema and 
the youth club. The reader feels as if he himself were listening 
to the young girls, as if he were with them on their way from the 
factory to the dance and back to their overcrowded homes. 
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By this method the author remains in the background ; and yet 
she finds a way of adding her own opinions, observations and 
suggestions, especially interesting to people working in youth clubs. 


L. J. Barnsgs, Director of Social Training, University of Oxford, 
considers in his Report the future scope’ of the agencies engaged in 
youth service, examining what contribution the voluntary youth 
organisations can best make towards a general advance in the 
physical, mental and spiritual welfare of young people and through 
what system of age-grouping their contribution might most effectively 
be made. 


This book is of a more speculative character than Rising Twenty. 
Though it is based on evidence it does not directly record that 
evidence, but draws deductions from it, and comments on it. 


Of the youth organisations of the future the author demands that 
they should do more than attract people into clubs and units and 
develop club life among them ; they should also seek out young people 
and become exporters “of welfare to home, school, factory and office. 
In order to be equipped for such novel purposes, L. ’J. Barnes demands, 
in addition to the present leaders and helpers, new types of workers, 
i.e., highly trained research staff, trained personnel charged with 
conducting the public relations of the research branch, and a team of 
liaison workers to maintain touch between the youth service and other 
sectors of the Individual Development Service Front. 


Den sociale Forsorg for Bérn og Unge (Social Welfare for Children 
and Young People). By Oluf J. SkjErBAEK. Alfred Jorgensen, 
Copenhagen, 1948. Vol. I, pp. 386-424 of Opdrafelse og Under- 
visning i Danmark (Education in Denmark). 


In the introduction a historical survey. is given of the slow 
development of child welfare, starting in the seventeenth century, 
when society began to understand its responsibilities towards neglected 
children. Early in the nineteenth century the educational principles 
laid down by Pestalozzi were put into practice. Many children’s 
homes were set up and the methods of education improved. Legisla- 
tion passed in the last 50 years dealing with the treatment of neglected 
children and young people, child welfare committees, etc., though a 
little overdue, shows that the challenge of this task has been taken up 
and is being vigorously pursued. The book is richly illustrated. 


Barnevernet i Norge (Child Welfare in Norway). By G. WIESENER. 
Bohler and Larsen, Oslo, 1948, 112 pp. 


This is the second edition of a book first published in Oslo in 
1924. It gives detailed descriptions about all kinds of children’s 
institutions, etc., starting with a short historical account, giving 
the development of child welfare, and concluding with the different 
laws affecting this problem. 


Especially recommended for those interested in Scandinavian 
child welfare. 
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Die Angst des Kindes. By Marguerite Loos.i-Usteri, Medizinischer 
Verlag Hans Huber, Bern, 1948, 164 pp. 


This book is the revised and translated version of the author’s 
earlier study : De l’anziété enfantine, published in 1943 in the Revue 
suisse de Psychologie, Huber, Bern. Dr. Loosxi-Ustert, lecturer 
at the Geneva Institute of Education, analyses the phenomenon 
of children’s anxiety and fear and their causes. She shows what the - 
psychologist can do to diagnose these causes and discusses the import- 
ance of tests (especially the Rorscharch test), play, dream-analysis 
and conversation for such a diagnosis. She also deals with the 
question how one can help children to overcome their normal or 
pathologic anxiety, emphasising that nothing is more important than 
to surround children by an atmosphere of confidence. 


The book should be of interest to parents and educationists 
in general, as well as to psychologists and doctors who have to deal 
with exaggerated. forms of anxiety in their patients. 


Kinder aus geschiedenen Ehen. By Dr. C. HArrrer. Medizinischer 
Verlag Hans Huber, Bern, 1948. 175 pp. 


The author, Director of the out-patients’ department at the 
Psychiatric Hospital of Basle University, has scrutinised the develop- 
ment of 210 children from 100 divorced families of Basle, examining 
the medical, legal and social aspects of the problem. It is generally 
assumed that the divorce of the parents accounts for intellectual and 
emotional disturbances, maladjustment or delinquency of the children 
from these families. 


In the light of his findings Dr. HAFFTER calls this assumption a 
prejudice. He emphasises that divorce of the parents is by no means 
always harmful to the children, it may, on the contrary, be the 
best measure in the interest of the children. In many cases it is not 
the divorce but the disturbing time before the divorce that does the 
damage, in others the qualities that make the parents bad marriage 
partners — and often enough bad citizens — are inherited by the 
children and it is this heritage, not the divorce, that causes in fact 
the failure noticed later on in the lives of such children. Such 
theoretical findings should influence the practice of judges who can 
no longer assume that every divorce as such is bad for the child and 
has therefore to be made as difficult as possible. 


Kantonale Schulgesetze. By Dr. Heinrich KLEINERT. Verlag Paul 
Haupt, Bern, 1948. 169 pp. 


This book is a comparative study of laws and regulations govern- 
ing mainly elementary education in 9 Swiss cantons. Its chief 
purpose is to serve as basis for the revision of the school legislation 
in the Canton of Berne, but this comprehensive survey of the existing 
legislation in 9 of the 22 Swiss cantons makes it a source of information 
for anyone interested in the manifold problems connected with schools, 
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Whereas Swiss readers may appreciate this collection above all for 
the precise information it gives on the details of laws in the different 
cantons, foreign readers will learn from these details something about 
the general ideas which have shaped Swiss education in the last 
hundred years. Among the special features that throw light on the 
democratic character of Swiss institutions they find, e.g., that in 7 of 
the 9 cantons covered by the survey the appointment of elementary 
‘school teachers is based on elections by the population of the school 
area. Though the political character of such elections and re-elections 
is not without danger, the author doubts whether one could deprive 
the citizen of this part of his vote. 


Political developments outside Switzerland are reflected in the 
new school law passed in 1940 in the Canton of Geneva. This is the 
first law stressing the need of developing “ Love of the Fatherland 
and respect for its institutions ”. According to the author, it became 
necessary to say so explicitly only when ideologies hostile to demo- 
cracy spread in the neighbouring countries thereby threatening Swiss 
traditions. 








Continued from p. 36, ‘“‘ National Child Welfare Movement ”’ 


ICELAND 
Child Welfare Council Established 


Act No. 29 of 9 April 1947 gives protection to children and 
young persons in Iceland. 

The Act provides for the establishment of a Child Welfare 
Council and of provincial Committees responsible for the welfare of 
children up to the age of 16 years, or 18 in the case of crippled 
children. The. Committees are to ensure that children are not: 
employed in dangerous or unhealthy work and are not required to 
work for excessively long periods or during the night. Children 
under 15 years of age may not be admitted to employment in factories 
or on board ships unless they hold a school-leaving certificate. The 
minimum age for admission to apprenticeship is fixed at 16 years. 
The Minister concerned may issue regulations for the whole country 
or for particular regions to fix the minimum. age for admission of 
children to different kinds of work, or to regulate the conditions of 
their employment. (International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5. 
May 1948.) 








